If a tree showing serious blossom wilt is carefully examined it will be
found that where the wilted trusses are most crowded, there will be one or
more old spurs (killed by blossom wilt infection the previous year) in the
vicinity, usually on the same tree and a little distance above the newly infected
flowers. Often the infection of ten or twelve trusses can be traced to a single
dead spur left on the tree from the previous year, and under conditions par-
ticularly favourable for infection, (that number may be considerably exceeded.
Thus Plate XA shows 7 old dead spurs with spore pustules on them found on
10 trees, and 211 trusses of flower that became infected from those old spurs.

Growers have thought that this disease is brought about by frost but experi-
ments have proved that it may be induced by placing conidia of the fungus on
the stigmas of apple flowers. Some of these experiments were carried out in
the open, others in a cool greenhouse where the action of frost as a factor
was excluded. When a single flower of the truss was inoculated the progress of
infection was usually as follows: the stigmas turned brown about the second or
third day ; on the sixth day the styles were brown to the base and two days
later the stamens collapsed. The fungus then grew inside the flower stalk
reaching the spur where it continued to grow and the other flowers and leaves
on the spur began to wilt about the tenth day^ In one experiment where the
infected trusses were on short spurs (about half an inch long) borne on the
main stem of a young tree, a sunken area appeared on the stem at the base
of each spur in 16 days and the stem was completely girdled in 22 days.

The fungus causing blossom wilt of apple trees is Sclerotinia laxa L mall.
Morphologically it is indistinguishable from S. laxa as found on plum and
cherry, but in inoculation experiments it has been found that S. laxa, taken
from plums and cherries and inoculated into apple flowers, does not extend
into the spur to cause the characteristic blossom wilt although it may kill the
flowers actually inoculated. There is reason for believing therefore that
attacked plum and cherry trees are not sources of infection for blossom wilt
of apple trees.

The fact that the blossom wilt of apples is invariably caused by S. laxa f.
mali. in Britain (so far as is known) and not by S. fructigena is of some
theoretical and practical interest. Woronin (1900) records that he was able
to induce it by inoculation with 5. fructigena and Kotte (1948) mentions
blossom infection as caused by this fungus. It would thus seem that
S. fructigena is able to infect apple flowers but that its conidia are not usually
in the air when apple flowers are open. In Britain fresh conidia of
S. fructigena do not usually develop until towards the end of May or early
June, while fertile sporodochia of S. laxa (including f. mali) may 'be found in
winter and they produce conidia freely in spring- In this connection, Kotte
remarks that die spores of S. fructigena mature later than those
of S. laxa and generally blossoming is over when the spores of
5. fructfgena are dispersed, Occasionally, however, particularly when the
blossoming period is protracted owing to rainy weather, apple flowers become
infected, the fungus infecting the whole inflorescence and surrounding leaves.

CONTROL. The rational way of dealing with blossom wilt is to remove and
burn all cankers and infected spurs. [The best time to carry outbids operation
is immediately after wilting is observed in spring, for then the withered trusses
of flowers and leaves are very conspicuous and, with care, few need be
overlooked., Moreover, if this is done in time, the fungus may be prevented
from extending into the branches. All affected wood and bark must be cut
out, however, for if this is not done the fungus will continue to develop: If the
labour necessary for carrying out this operation is not available at the time
advised, the trees should be examined during the winter. Most of the cankers
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